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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 

Heb. ro', evil = Arab, 'urr 

IN Zeph. 3 1 Jerusalem is called filthy and 'polluted. RV sub- 
stitutes rebellious for filthy, but AV is correct: we must not 
read more a, but mor'd = mor c d, participle Hofal of the stem 
of the post-Biblical ro'i, excrement = re"i. Kel. 17, 2 we have 
bet-ha-re c i, commode, close-stool, and in Ber. 25 b ; Shabb. 47 a 
(BT 1, 93, 1. 2; 424, 1. 29) 1 we find garaf-Ml-ret, chamber- 
vessel or bed-pan (gdrdf = garrdf). For the spelling of re% 
with iod after the r cf. Levias, §13; Margolis, §3, 1; JBL 36, 
76, n. 3; contrast 38, 155, n. 3. Instead of ro'i, excrement, we 
had better read ret. ® evKpavrn ($ idi'td) derived more a 
from ra'd, to see (cf. ZAT 29, 283, n. 2). Buxtorf's lexicon 11 
(1710) p. 703 states that according to some, more a means in- 
quinata,foedata, monstrosa. D'6 derlein remarked in Grotius' 
Annotationes (1776): Vocem Hebraeam more' a a re'i, stercor 
(sic!) derivat b. Vogel (urbs foeda). Grraetz stated in his 
Emendat. (1893): More'd, squalida, immunda, a rot = ret, 
stercus; cf. Nah. 3 6. Levy (4, 405 a ) had called attention to 
Rashi's explanation of this passage, but ue-samtik ke-ro'i means 
I shall make thee a sight, i. e. a gazing-stock of wretched misery 
(Nah. 10; ZDMG 61, 285, 1. 40). Levy (3, 235 a ) derived also 
mur'd, gut, gizzard (Lev. 1 16) from the stem of ret = rei, 
excrement. For the softening of the 'ain see JBL 36, 257; 
cf. JHUC, No. 316, p. 23. 

Also Heb. ga'al, to pollute, is a doublet of ga'al which may 
be connected with Arab, jual, dung-beetle, plur. ji'ldn (cf. 
abu-jirdri). Ar&b.ja'r, excrement; ja's, dung; ja c u, dung-heap, 

» For the abbreviations see vol. 38 of this Journal, p. 142, n. 2. 
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are derived from the same root (JBL 37, 222). Jtimus may be 
a transposition of maj'us, just as zdmhara may be metathesis 
of mazhara (JBL 34, 55, 1. 8; 37, 227). We find also the 
transposed form 'djalah, dirt. In the same way Heb. ga'dl, to 
redeem (originally to pay an equivalent) is identical with Arab. 
jd'ala, to bribe, iaf.ji'dl, pay, wages, bribe (contrast BA 3, 70, 
1. 36). The primary meaning of maj'ul, salary, is set, fixed, 
stated, stipulated; cf. Assyr. Stmu, price; fern. Simtu, fate. In 
post-Biblical Hebrew we have the Babylonian loanword Mm 
(= Suiium; cf. AJSL 1, 180, n. 1; 32, 67, 1. 4; JBL 35, 156; 
36, 98) appraisement, valuation. For Arab, ja'ala, to begin, we 
may compare our to set on (German ansetzen). In Syriac, ag'il 
means to place for care or custody (ced *hreri) i. e. commit, 
intrust. 

Just as Heb. mor'd, filthy, is connected with re'i, excrement, 
so Heb. go'i, soiled, is derived from go' a = ge'd, excrement 
(Assyr. gu). Moga'dt, latrines (2 K 10 27) is a formation like 
mobd (Ethiop. mubd; AJSL 2, 6, n. 1) for mabo, entrance 
(Ethiop. mebud). The stem of go'i has a g a (cf. Syr. gi = ge'i 
and Arab, iidgia, to be soiled; also gdiia'a, to leave the head 
in a soiled condition; to clean it slightly, but not thoroughly) : 
it is therefore different from iagd, to go out, which has a, g 3 
(BAL 96; JAOS 28, 115). In vulgar German, beschissen (cf. 
our dingy = dungy, French merdeux, Ital. merdoso or merdellone, 
and the Catullian cacata chartd) is used for soiled (AJP 27, 160). 
I have shown there that our cheated had originally the same 
meaning (cf. also AJSL 22, 254, -j-). In Ethiopic, g'ea means 
to stink. 

German Dreck, excrement, filth, is used as a contemptible 
expression for something bad or worthless, and Dreckkerl (or 
Dreckseele; cf. French dme de boue) denotes a foul or low 
fellow (Span, cagado). Shakespeare uses filth (cf. Lat. lutum) in 
the same sense, and filthy for low, mean, contemptible, just as 
we use dirty for base, low, groveling. Arab, ju'sus, mean, con- 
temptible, is derived from ja's, dung, filth (for the form cf. 
Barth, § 144, 7; ZDMG 61, 714, 1. 13). Dungy is also the 
primary connotation of Heb. ra , evil, which appears in Assyrian 
as raggu, with g for ' as in Syr. gehik for 'ehik = Arab, ddhika, 
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to laugh (AJSL 22, 253, f ; JAOS 32, 12, n. 18). Heb. ra\ 
evil, means originally excrementitious , fecal, ordurous, filthy, 
dirty, nasty, foul, vile, offensive, fetid, noisome, disgusting, 
loathsome. On the other hand, our ordure is the Ital. ordura, 
filth, which is connected with orrido , nasty = Lat. horridus. 
Luther has sckeusslich for more a, Zeph. 3 l. The primary 
connotations of Assyr. btSu, bad, and tabu, good, are fetid and 
fragrant, respectively (ZA 30, 61). The he-goats, which have a 
strong and offensive odor, are the emblems of evil (Matt. 25 23,41). 
According to CD, bad seems to be of nursery origin, viz. a 
dissimilated form of ba-ba, German baba (both vowels very short 
and the last syllable strongly accented) which is used as an 
exclamation to warn infants not to touch something nasty: when 
an infant tries to touch e. g. the excrements of a dog, the nurse 
will say, Bebbeh! Zupitza derived bad (= bad-de) from OE 
brnddel, hermaphrodite, applied contemptuously (see the new 
Oxford dictionary). 

Heb. ra c , bad, appears in Arabic in the transposed form 
'arr . We must assume that the biconsonantal roots were trans- 
posed, and that / became rdd, while V became 'arar. Similarly 
ra'a'ah, female ostrich, is a transposition of < ardrah, fern, of 
'ardr which denotes the cry of the male ostrich (cf. ru'ab and 
ra'abat ahhamdmah; see also AJSL 32, 143). We have the 
same root V, to cry, in ia'ira, to bleat, and nd'ara, to low, 
bellow. Heb. ndr means originally cry-baby, bawler; cf. ndr 
boke, Ex. 26; French enfant criard (G-B 16 xviii, ad p. 510*). 
I do not believe that Assyr. naru, singer, is a Sumerian loan- 
word (ZA 31, 119). Cf. my remarks on Heb. Mr, song, in JHUC, 
No. 316, p. 23. Just as Assyr. Seru, song, is connected with 
Sdru, wind, so Arab, saf , rimed prose, is derived from sdja'a, 
to coo, i. e. to utter a low, plaintive, murmuring sound. The 
American turtle-dove is called mourning-dove; cf. Nah. 46; 
ZDMGr 61, 296, 1. 6, and 1. 64 of the cuneiform psalm addressed 
to Istar, which is translated in the appendix to Delitzsch's 
third lecture on Babel and Bible (Stuttgart, 1905) p. 68; 
Zimmern, Babyl. Hymnen und Oebete (Leipzig, 1905) p. 21. 

Arab. c &rra is used of the fecal evacuations of a bird, but it 
means also to harm (arrahu = saahu). 'Arrara signifies to 
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manure, and a arm: to be filthy. The twelfth form, i'raura 
(amran qdbihari) corresponds to Heb. here , to do evil, commit 
moral wrong. Ta' drra mina-'l-ldili must be connected with 
Heb. ne' or miMenato (GB 16 573 b ). ' Urrah means dung, filth, 
vice, and ma' arrah: crime, sin, harm. A' arm signifies more 
evil, worse, and 'intra is a bad woman. 'Arr is synonymous 
with Sarr, evil (JBL 36, 141) : we find laqitu minhu Sdrran ua- 
'drran, I experienced from him evil and mischief; dnta Sdrru 
minhu ua-'ddrru, thou art worse than he and more evil. Syr. 
'afar, to wash out the mouth, to clean the teeth, is privative 
(to unsoil; cf. Lat. latrinas stercorare; German misten, to clean 
the stable; see Est. 35, below; Mic. 105, n.*). A causative 
(ZDMG 64, 706, 1. 36; JBL 35, 320) derived from c ar is sa'ara, 
to infect (with itch, Arab, 'arr, 'urur). The original meaning of 
Arab, 'arra, to be itchy, mangy, scabby, is to be filthy, loathsome. 
On the other hand, our shabby, mean, base, scurvy, meant originally 
scabby, mangy, and the primary connotation of scurvy, vile, mean, 
worthless, offensive, malicious, is scorbutic (for scurvy in AV 
see DB 3, 329 b ). Shab is merely an assibilated form of scab, 
and scab, which was formerly used as a term of contempt for a 
mean, shabby fellow, and which denotes now especially a workman 
who takes the place of a striker, meant originally affected with 
scabies. 

Vollers' combination of Heb. rd with Arab, ra'd' , vicious 
young men, dregs of the people, rabble (syn. xasi' ah; cf. Lat. 
faex populi, sentina urbis, caenum plebejum) was more correct 
than the view of Gesenius, Fiirst and Konig, that Heb. ra' a' , 
to be evil, is identical with ra.' a' , to break, which is the Aramaic 
form of Heb. racdc. Fiirst even believed that ra' , evil, might 
be connected with Arab, da' da a, to shake, scatter, squander. 
For ra' , evil, prop, mangy, we may compare the French phrase 
etre mechant comme la gale, and for re' I, excrement, from a 
stem ra' ai = ra' a' cf. Arab, jar a, idjri = Assyr. gararu, to 
run (JBL 32, 141, n. 14) and Syr. mam, to make bitter, as 
Pael of mar (= marar) to be bitter (see AJSL 32, 75 and 
JBL 38, 163. 

Johns Hopkins University Paul Haupt 
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But I would respectfully urge that both these considerations 
count on the opposite side, and that 1| B*I#K is to be derived 
from &&tk to be in pain. 

There is a natural progress of thought from verse 6 on. Kerak 
(Kir-hareseth) is coupled with Moab in verse 7 as in verse n, 
the country being joined with a typical city. The fervent appeal 
of the fugitives (3-5) is answered first in large and general terms. 
Moab is proud and haughty; his boastings are empty. Moab 
shall wail, sorely stricken. For — with this word of verse 8 the 
poem passes to particulars, to vivid personification — the fields 
languish and the far-spreading vine of Sibmah. Verses 9 and 10 
are filled with weeping over this vine, and over the summer 
fruits, the harvest, the fruitful field, the vintage shout. Verse n 
resumes and emphasizes verse 7. 

The result is that abstract belongs with abstract and concrete 
with concrete; and that it accords with the general tone, not 
to say the dignity, of this poem, to render verse 7 as follows: 
"Therefore shall Moab wail for Moab; every one shall wail; for 
the sorrows of Kir-hareseth shall ye mourn, sorely striken". 

Boston Wm. H. Cobb 



Addenda 

The manuscript of the brief communications, printed above 
pp. 152 — 165 was sent to the Editor in June, 1919. 

Ad p. 152. — For the post-Biblical spelling re'z for re'i we 
may compare Ethiop. ire't he pastures, for ire't; we always find 
ire't, he sees, for ire't; cf. Dillmann's grammar, § 46, b; 
§ 92, last section; also his chrestomathy, p. 72, n. 1. 

Ad p. 154. — In addition to ia'ira, to bleat, and nd'ara, to 
bellow, I might have mentioned Arab, td'ara, to cry (cf. tulaj 
= uulaj, eaglet, and ZDM.G 63, 518, 1. 39). There may be a 
connection between V, cry, and r , bad: in German, lose is used 
for angry (cf. our bad blood = angry feeling) and Assyr. iggdrux 
(= ictarux) kabitti, lit. my liver cried, signifies I was enraged; 
similarly Assyr. nagagu means to cry, and nuggatu: rage. 
H¥ 574 mentions also SSgu; this, however, does not correspond 
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to Heb. Saga , but to Heb. Se'aga (BA 1, 105, n. *): a Jcalbu 
Segu is not a mad dog, but a barking dog; our bawl meant 
originally bark or howl as a dog. In Assyrian psalms we find 
kima leti inagag, he bellows like a cow (WZKM 23, 361, n. 1; 
cf. JAOS 32, 17; JBL 36, 249. 254.) We hare the root V also 
in tamd K ara, to become livid from rage (cf. ra , Gen. 40, 7 = 
o-kvQ pwTTos and Ger. schlecht aussehn) which is derived from a 
noun with prefixed m (cf. above, p. 153, 1. 3). A secondary stem 
with prefixed t •< r' is Arab, tdri'a = dsra'a ild'-S-Sdrri. The 
primary connotation of the root r c or V seems to be to cry, then 
to be loud, fetid, bad. The term loud may mean strong in smell, 
of evil odor. We also speak of loud colors, Ger. schreiende or 
grelle Farben, Fr. couleurs tranchantes. Ger. grell is connected 
with grollen, to bear a grudge, and grolen, to bawl. MHG grell 
means angry (cf. Assyr. cardxu and nagdgu). For the original 
meaning of our shabby, scurvy, scab (above p. 155) we may 
compare measly, which is now used for miserable, wretched, 
contemptible, but which means prop, infected with larval pork- 
tapeworms (Ger. finnig, Fr. ladre). In French, ladre is used 
for miser, niggard (ladre vert) and miser, of course, denoted 
originally a miserable or wretched person. 

Ad p. 156. — The passage 1 S 20 30 has recently been dis- 
cussed by Peiser in OLZ 24, 58 (March- April, 1921): he thinks 
that the original reading was ban-nd'ut ham-mardut which is 
supposed to mean in vagabondage (na'ut << nu') there is 
rebellion. This explanation is untenable. 

Ad p. 159. — If abSe . . ., given at the beginning of 1. 76 of 
the Flood tablet in iv B 2 (cf. NE 137, n. 17) be correct, we 
may read abse'na, herbage, herbs = Sumer. absin, growth (SGI 5). 
Ablenu is a synonym of Ser u, luxuriant growth = Arab, gatrah, 
abundance = Hebr. ( oSr, wealth (JBL 37, 220, n. 3). We may 
then translate; simples and salves I laid up instead of in jars 
I put stores of ointment. 

Ad p. 161. — Syr. aqris means both to dry and to harden. 
We have this stem also in Hebrew: in Hab. 1 9 (cf. JHUC, 
No. 325, p. 48) we must read: mezimmdt appehem qerisa, the 
cast (lit. vyr\fi.d) of their features is hard (§ hizua de-appaihon 
c aMn; cf. a'Sin appe, to harden the face). 



